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HOW YOUTH LOOKS AT LIFE 


miserably to meet the needs of American youth and 
prepare them for participation in a democratic 
society is the outstanding conclusion to be drawn from 
three comprehensive youth surveys recently completed by 
the American Youth Commission of the American Council 
on Education. The “sample communities” chosen for 
these studies were Muncie, Indiana, 
Dallas, Texas, and the State of Mary- 
land. Although the investigations 
were apparently carried on indepen- 
dently of each other and the emphasis 
in each is slightly different, the find- 
ings complement one another in 
building up a picture of the present- 
day predicament of young people. 
The problem of earning a living 
and the means for satisfying recrea- 
tional and cultural needs was consid- 
ered by 57 per cent of the 13,528 boys 
and girls, 16 to 25 years of age, who 
were interviewed in Maryland as the 
most pressing aspect of the “youth 
problem.” Thirty per cent of those 
wanting work were unemployed and 
for the most part discouraged with 
their inability to find work, and most 
of those employed were found to be 
dissatisfied either with the kind of 
work they were doing or the wages 
paid. For the solution of their eco- 
nomic dilemma young people look to 
the government, believing the provi- 
sion of jobs in time of unemploy- 
ment and the regulation of wages and hours to be possible 
only through Washington’s acceptance of responsibility. 


Another indication that youth, for the most part, look 
upon the necessity of earning a living as a problem which 
takes precedence over all other interests was given in the 
responses of one group to a question concerning the control 
of child labor. Contrasted with the large majority who 
believed that the government should restrict hours of work 
and set a minimum for wages, 47 per cent believed that 
children under 16 should be permitted to accept gainful 
employment under certain circumstances, exactly the same 
proportion as believed that child labor should be completely 
prohibited. Three-fourths of those who believed that chil- 
dren should be permitted to work thought it should be 
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when parents needed the income their employment would 
bring. The proportion of youth who consider child labor 
as none of the government’s business is negligible, but in- 
creases as the father’s occupation descends from the upper 
to the lower remunerative levels. 

In the Maryland study, 1,751 young people who had 
begun work before the age of 16 were found. The age at 
which the youth interviewed had be- 
gun work was closely related, as were 
most other factors on which data 
were collected, to the occupation of 
the father. Of those whose fathers 
were professional-technical workers, 
4.4 per cent had full-time jobs before 
the age of 16, while of those whose 
fathers were in the unskilled labor 
group, the percentage was 36.5, more 
than eight times as great. More than 
half of the boys and girls had, more- 
over, non-agricultural employment, 
thus contradicting the general impres- 
sion that the bulk of child labor today 
is to be found on farms. 

The definite effect of the father’s 
occupation upon the young person’s 
conditions and opportunities was 
found to have created a stratification 
of American society widely removed 
from the common conception that 
democracy and equality of opportu- 
nity prevail in our national life. It 
was found that where the income of 
the father is low, families are large 
and boys and girls leave school early 
and begin their search for work. As a consequence, 
they in turn are caught in low-pay, dead-end occupa- 
tions; they marry early and rear large families, who repeat 
the hopeless cycle. At the same time, our social standards 
and cducational system are evidently failing to invest man- 
ual labor with dignity or interest, since two-thirds of the 
Maryland youth expressed a desire to work in either the 
professional-technical occupations or in the office and sales 


field. 


In no place was adequate vocational guidance found to 
exist. In Maryland only 22.7 per cent of the youth had 
received such guidance, and here again, the number of 
children of professional-technical workers reached by the 

(Continued on page 3) 
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‘CHILD LABOR PROVISIONS 
IN THE WAGES AND HOURS BILL 


HE child labor provisions of the Wages and Hours 

Bill passed by the House on May 24 are excellent. 
Briefly, they prohibit the shipment in interstate commerce 
of goods made in an establishment in which child labor has 
been employed within 30 days prior to shipment. Child 
labor is defined as the employment of children under 16 
years, or the employment of children under 18 years in 
occupations found and declared hazardous by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. There are exemptions for agriculture and 
for children employed by their own parents, but not in 
manufacturing or mining. The Children’s Bureau is given 
the power to exempt children of 14 years for work that 
does not interfere with their education or welfare, but not 
in mines or factories. Administration is placed in the 
hands of the Federal Children’s Bureau which is author- 
ized to issue employment certificates and to cooperate with 
state and local offices concerned with the administration of 


child labor laws. 


An attempt was made by Representative Martin of Colo- 
rado to throw out these provisions and substitute the 
“Wheeler-Johnson” provisions which were included in the 
bill passed by the Senate last summer. Mr. Martin’s 
proposal was defeated by an overwhelming vote. The 
“Wheeler-Johnson” substitute, while setting the same gen- 
eral age standards, incorporates weak and ineffective pro- 
visions for administration and enforcement. 


The Wages and Hours Bill is now (June 1) in the 
hands of a Conference Committee which will attempt to 
reconcile the differences between the bills passed by the 
House and Senate. An attempt may be made in Confer- 
ence to substitute the Wheeler-Johnson child labor pro- 
visions for those in the House Bill. Readers of THe 
AMERICAN CHILD are urged to write immediately to mem- 
bers of the Conference Committee urging that the child 
labor provisions of the House Bill be retained. 


The Conference members are: 


House Senate 


Mary T. Norton, N. J. 
Robert Ramspeck, Ga. 
Glenn Griswold, Ind. 
Kent E. Keller, Ill. 
Matthew A. Dunn, Pa. 
Richard J. Welch, Calif. 
Fred A. Hartley, N. J. 


Elbert D. Thomas, Utah 
Allen J. Ellender, La. 
Claude Pepper, Fla. 

David I. Walsh, Mass. 
James E. Murray, Mont. 
William E. Borah, Ida. 
Robert M. LaFollette, Wisc. 





THE 1938 RECORD IN STATE 
LEGISLATION 


INE state legislatures have been meeting in regular 

session this year. In three, proposals were made to 
raise the minimum age for school leaving and full-time 
employment. So far, none of these bills has been enacted 
into law, although they were put forward in an effort to 
correct conditions conspicuously threatening to the welfare 
of the children involved. 


In New Jersey, according to the report made to the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau on the number of employment cer- 
tificates issued, the number of 14- and 15-year-olds who left 
school for work. increased 192 per cent in 1936 as compared 
with 1934. A bill abolishing exemptions in the school at- 
tendance law for children above 14 and thereby compelling 
attendance to the age of 16 has been introduced. No action 
has been taken on this proposal, and although the Legis- 
lature is still in session, there seems little likelihood of its 
enactment. 


In Virginia, the State Department of Labor called atten- 
tion to the entrance into the state of industrial plants seek- 
ing to escape rigid labor standards elsewhere and asked for 
a stronger child labor law. A bill was introduced amending 
the child labor law to raise from 14 to 16 the age at which 
children might be employed at any gainful occupation 
other than work in orchards, gardens or farms, and to 
require employment certificates for those under 18. This 
bill was killed in committee. 


In Massachusetts, a special Committee on Education ap- 
pointed by the Legislature recommended in its report that 
the school-leaving age be raised to 16, and estimated that 
9,000 boys and girls of 14 and 15 would be affected. Under 
the existing law attendance is compulsory to the age of 16, 
but children of 14 and over who have completed the sixth 
grade are excused for employment. A bill removing this 
exemption, except for agricultural and domestic work, 1s 
now before the Legislature and a hearing is scheduled for 
June 2. 


In Kentucky a bill was introduced raising the compul- 
sory school attendance age from 16 to 18, except for grad- 
uates of four-year high schools. Under this bill, exemption 
from school attendance of children 14 years and over 
legally employed would have continued. The Legislature 
adjourned without taking action on this proposal. 

A new and stronger homework law was killed in New 
Jersey. The bill would have regulated and taxed home- 
work, prohibited its practice on specified articles and 
granted the Commissioner of Labor power to prohibit 
such work in other instances where wages and conditions 


of labor were found to be injurious to health, welfare or 
morals. 


Other legislation affecting the employment of children 
considered by state legislatures this year has consisted 
chiefly of proposals to regulate hours and conditions of 
work. Nowhere has a serious effort to abolish child labor 
succeeded. The record of the state legislatures in 1938 con- 
stitutes another argument in favor of federal action for the 
protection of children against industrial exploitation. 
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IN THE STATES 


Iowa 


Milton Peaco, State Labor Commissioner, has announced 
a concerted drive against violators of the Iowa Child Labor 
Law. “Shortly after my appointment as Commissioner of 
Labor,” he states, “I issued a call for the cooperation of the 
employers of Iowa in an endeavor to eliminate the child 
labor problem. In many cases the appeal met with splen- 
did reception upon the part of the employers, but in 
numerous cases it now appears evident that the child 
labor statute must be enforced through legal action.” 


A new WPA project to be undertaken in Iowa involves 
a statistical analysis of child labor certificates on file in the 
State Bureau of Labor. The data secured will be used in 
connection with a proposed revision of the Iowa Child 
Labor Law. 


Louisiana 


Action has been taken against the Lane cotton mill of 
New Orleans on charges of violation of the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act. Among the charges are the employ- 
ment of nearly a dozen boys and girls under the ages speci- 
fied in the Act, including four boys and two girls of 15 
years. The Act bars the employment of boys under 16 and 
girls under 18. One 17-year-old girl testified that she had 
told the mill officials she was 17 but the firm had employed 
her in spite of this. Other charges involved failure to pay 
time and a half for overtime and failure to keep required 
records. 


Florida 
Declaring that Florida’s child labor law “is equally bind- 
ing on children, parents and employers,” Justice Roy H. 
Chapman of the State Supreme Court sustained a $3,550 
damage award to the parents of a boy under the age of 


16 who was killed while working in a Tampa shipyard. 
The Court’s five other members agreed in the decision. 


North Carolina 


During the first six months of operation of the new 
North Carolina Child Labor Law which sets a 16-year 
age minimum for industrial work during school hours, and 
in factories at any time, 12,269 boys and girls of 16 and 17 
years were granted certificates for full-time industrial 
employment. Of this number the large majority were em- 
ployed in manufacturing, with 7,451 in textile mills. Mer- 
cantile work came next with 2,533. 


In addition 5,932 part-time permits were issued to chil- 
dren from 12 to 16 years. The mercantile industry came 
first with 2,414 children; newspaper sellers numbered 1,844; 
the textile industry, 499. 


Pennsylvania 


Industrial home work is again increasing in Pennsyl- 
vania, according to the latest report of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. Although the number of 
licensed employers has decreased, the number of home 
workers in September 1936 was greater than the number 
in the corresponding month of either 1935 or 1934. The 


report points out that with this increase, the investigators 
are not able to cover the ground, and investigations in 1936 
resulted in contact with approximately only 60 per cent of 
the home workers. 


HOW YOUTH LOOKS AT LIFE 
(Continued from page 1) 


service was, proportionately, much greater than the num- 
ber of those coming from less favored economic settings. 
Of the youth whose fathers were professional-technical 
workers, 33.3 per cent had received guidance as compared 
with 17.8 per cent of those whose fathers were unskilled 
laborers. In Muncie, information given by employed boys 
and girls indicated that employment agencies and school 
placement services had been of little use to them. Fifty 
per cent of the jobs had been secured through friends and 
relatives, which suggests that those without “connections” 
are seriously handicapped. Another 38.4 per cent of the 
jobs were obtained through personal application to pros- 
pective employers. 


Investigators in Muncie were particularly impressed with 
the disproportionate share of attention given to econom- 
ically and socially favored groups by agencies serving 
youth. The work of such agencies was found, in general, 
to be poorly planned and coordinated from the standpoint 
of the community as a whole, even though accomplish- 
ments of individual organizations were in some instances 
commendable. A curious lack in all three of the studies is 
the failure to ascertain and evaluate the extent to which the 
more aggressive organizations of youth, such as the Amer- 
ican Youth Congress, are meeting the needs of boys and 
girls. 


These studies of the American Youth Commission con- 
tain a wealth of material which cannot possibly be sum- 
marized in one article. They cover a wide range of subjects 
of importance to young people and those interested in 
social planning for youth. The attitudes of young people 
toward the church, toward war, toward their homes and 
their school experience are considered, and in each of the 
studies the relative position of Negro and white young 
people is examined. 


The Maryland study, made under the direction of 
Howard M. Bell, has been published in book form under 
the title Youth Tell Their Story. The reports on the 
Muncie project supervised by Raymond G. Fuller, and 
the Dallas study directed by Jack Robertson, have been 
given limited circulation in mimeographed form. 
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HAVE YOU READ 


Seconpary EpucaTION FoR YOUTH IN Mopern America: A 
Report TO THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION OF THE 
American Councit on Epucation. By Harl R. Douglass. 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 1937. 
137 Pp- 

This volume presents in a brief summary the basic theory 

and objectives of secondary education, the problems and 

needs of youth, changes in various aspects of American life 
and their implication for education, and suggestions for 
modernization of secondary schools. 

Dr. Douglass, who is professor of Secondary Education 
at the ‘University of Minnesota, starts from the premise 
that universal public education is imperative and success- 
ful democracy requires more than literacy or elementary 
education. The most important consideration, he believes, 
“is not the right of the individual to free secondary edu- 
cation, but the necessity for a democratic society to provide 
and insist upon it.” 


Listing the more important aims of secondary education 
as education for citizenship, home membership, leisure life, 
vocational efficiency, physical and mental health, and prep- 
aration for continued learning, Dr. Douglass points out 
that the typical non-vocational curriculum of secondary 
schools today is pitched for children with an I. Q. of 105 
or above—yet approximately only 35 per cent of all chil- 
dren have an I. Q. as high as 105. “The schools we now 
have are not adapted to the needs of a great mass of non- 
scholarly youth, some in schools, others idle, and many at 
work who should be devoting at least part of their time to 
education. Our present schools were never intended for 
this class of youth. They are too bookish, too intellectual, 
too impersonal, too far removed from problems of life, too 
difficult, and they provide too meagerly for the satisfaction 
of the desire for life-like experience.” 

Basic propositions for the re-direction of secondary 
schools are outlined and several experimental studies and 
demonstrations are proposed to evaluate various types of 
educational program for pupils of low academic ability. 

This book should not be overlooked by anyone—layman 


or educator—who must meet the reluctance of that fair- 
sized slice of the American public which, usually with an 
eye on tax levies, is inclined to minimize both the necessity 
of extending the school age and the desirability of introduc- 
ing “innovations” in the school system. 


Rurat YoutH on Rewer. By Bruce L. Melvin, Works Prog- 
ress Administration, Division of Social Research, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1937. 

The number, distribution, characterictics and peculiar situ- 
ation of rural youth are described with extensive statistical 
data in this research monograph of the Works Progress 
Administration. The author indicates the importance of 
this particular aspect of the “youth problem” by pointing 
out in the introduction that at times during the depression 
there have been more than 2,000,000 youth from 16 to 24 
years of age in rural households on relief. There had been 
a sharp drop in the relief load in the seven months prior to 
October, 1935, when the data for this study were collected. 
Nevertheless, 10 per cent of all rural youth were estimated 
to be in families receiving public assistance at that time. 
The report shows that rural boys and girls from families 
obliged to seek relief find work most frequently, if at all, 
in agriculture and unskilled labor. The percentage of re- 
lief youth in school is smaller than that of all youth, and 
a considerable proportion is retarded. Here, as usual, 
poverty and a low education level go hand in hand. The 
student aid program of the National Youth Administra- 
tion was found to have given a disproportionately small 
share of assistance to rural boys and girls. The exclusion 
of rural youth on relief from these benefits was inevitable 
since the program has been limited to secondary school, 
college and graduate students, and half of those considered 
in this investigation were found never to have gone beyond 
the eighth grade. 

Mr. Melvin attributes difficulties of rural families to long- 
time agricultural trends and believes that the plight of the 
young people will be affected very little by industrial re- 
vival. Betterment of their circumstances must come through 
greater economic opportunities and increased education. 





THIRTY - THIRD ANNUAL LUNCHEON 
OF THE 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON—JUNE 29, 1938—1 P.M. 


“CHANGES AND TRENDS IN CHILD LABOR AND ITS CONTROL” 
Hom_ER Fotxks, Chairman, National Child Labor Committee 


“CHILD LABOR—A NATIONAL EVIL” 


‘Hon. Lewis B. SCHWELLENBACH, United States Senator from Washington 


Y. M. C. A. 


Tickets, 50 cents 


Luncheon tickets may be secured at the National Conference of Social Work Headquarters, 
- Senator Auditorium. For those who find it inconvenient to go to Headquarters, the National 
Child Labor Committee will, on receipt of check, reserve tickets and have them at the luncheon. 
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